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INTRODUCTION 

Within  the  past  year,  a  major  political  movement  calling  for  a 
freeze  on  the  development  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  has  emerged 
in  the  United  States  (Miller,  1982).  It  has  manifested  itself  in 
Congressional  resolutions,  state  ballot  propositions,  and  numerous 
municipal  initiatives  (especially  in  the  Northeast).  Surveys  report  a 
three-to-one  backing  for  a  nuclear  freeze  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  (Sussman  and  Kaiser,  1982).  The  general  movement-- 
lacking  in  common  definitions  and  (possibly)  purpose--is  quite 
remarkable  in  that  it  seems  to  have  sprung  out  of  wholecloth,  yet  found 
a  fertile,  if  amorphous,  constituency.  (Butterfield,  1982,  attempts  to 
document  its  genesis  and  growth.) 


Prepared  for  The  Journa 1  of  Conflict  Resolut ion .  I  am 
appeciative  of  the  insightful  comments  by  Rand  colleagues  Morlie 
Graubard  and  David  Stein;  neither,  of  course,  is  responsible  for  my 
opinions  or  their  expression. 
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This  review  does  not  attempt  ti  chronicle  the  present  movement. 

Such  a  narrative  would  be  premature,  for  the  drama  surely  has  not  played 
itself  out.  Nor  will  the  review  weigh  these  books'  quantitative 
arguments.  To  do  so  would  imply  that  we  have  some  confidence  in  what 
are,  at  base,  highly  variable  and  uncertain  estimates.  More  to  the 
point,  a  numbers  dispute  would  distract  one  from  the  more  critical 
features  of  those  books.  Rather,  this  review  examines  some  of  the 
literature  which  has,  by  and  large,  informed  the  anti-nuclear  movement 
and  inquire  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  debate.  The  books  listed 
above  are  certainly  not  the  "best"  books  on  the  lethal  questions  of 
nuclear  war,  but  they  are  the  most  prominent  and--for  better  or  worse-- 
the  books  which  have  generated  and  structured  much  of  the  emerging 
debate.  The  issue  at  hand,  then,  is  to  ask  what  are  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses  (both  individually  and  collectively),  what  might  be  their 
effect  on  Administration  policy,  and,  in  general,  are  they  generating 
more  heat  than  light? 

A  REVIEW 

For  almost  as  long  as  there  have  been  nuclear  weapons,  their  study 
has  been  limited  to  "experts,"  either  within  the  military  or  a  small 
civilian  cadre.  This  small  circle  was  initially  restricted  by 
classification  requirements.  These  have  become  much  less  of  an  obstacle 
to  understanding  nuclear  doctrine  than  the  technical  paraphena 1 ia ,  the 
highly  speculative  nature  of  the  logic  and  evidence  on  nuclear  warfare 
and  strategy,  and  a  general  reluctance  to  "think  about  the  unthinkable." 
There  is  now  ample  information  in  the  publi  domain  which  illuminates 
the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  capabilities  of  their  delivery 
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systems.  Tim  mjcloar  strategy  debate  is  no  longer  arcane;  noted 
commentators  in  popular  m.igajj  ines  ,  and  commun  i  i  at  i  oas  media  regularly 
debate  the  why:  ,  hows,  .ind  wisdoms  o!  count er force  vs.  countervalue 
exchanges;  the  literate  public  is  increasingly  asked  to  confront  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  potential  use.  This  latter  condition  is  magnified  by 
Reagan  Administration  programs  to  expand  the  American  atonic  arsenal, 
negotiate  strategic  arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Tit  ion,  and 
emphasize  local  civil  defense  programs  (see  Reed,  1982;  Kendall,  1982). 
Thus,  there  are  presently  both  seed  and  soil  for  a  national  debate  on 
nuclear  doctrine  and  weaponry. 

The  anti-nuclear  movement  is,  of  course,  a  political  movement. 

None  of  the  books  listed  above  is  more  political  than  the 

Kennody-ilatf  ie  Id  volume.  Its  lust.  1  >10  pages  list  people,  who  endorse  the 

Kennedy -Hat t te  Id  resolution  (classified  as  ioreign  policy /defense 

I 

experts,  religious  leaders,  and  others  [sic.!]!  and  where  qn  individual 
could  write  to  volunteer  his  or  her  services  if  so  moved.  Sadly,  the 
text  of  the  book  is  much  less  informative;  it  is  patent  advocacy,  not 
analysis,  meant  to  stampede  rather  than  inform  in  any  meaningful  manner: 
Table  1  lists  over  200  major  American  cities  and  what  their 
mor ta  1  ity/ in jury  rates  would  be  in  the  event  of  a  50  kiloton,  one 
megaton,  or  20  megaton  nuclear  explosion;  should  the  point  be  too 
subtle,  another  couple  hundred  smaller  urban  areas  and  theii  estimated 
casualties  arc  liste.d  in  Table  2;  phrases  like  "vaporized  human  beings’1 
litter  the  text.  Although  one  can  readily  admit  that  there  is  nothing 
subtle  about  a  nuclear  exchange,  the  uigumetits  underlying  mu  leai 
arsenals  and  doctrines  are  much  more  complex  than  tin-  Kennedy -Hal t  ie  Id 
polemic  would  have  one  believe.  Kvou  the  Kennedy-Hat t  leld  Senate 


resolution  reflects  the  complexities  of  the  nuclear  weapons  condition 
more  accurately  than  the  book  when  it  ambiguously  proposes: 

1.  As  <111  immediate  strategic  arms  control  control  objective,  the 
l'n i ted  States  and  the  Soviet  I'nion  should: 

<i.  Pursue  a  complete  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race; 

b.  Decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a  mutual  and  verifiable 

freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and  future  deployment 
of  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery  svstems; 
and  give  special  attention  to  destabilizing  weapons  whose 
deployment  would  make  such  a  freeze  more  difficult  to 
ach  ieve . 

2.  Proceeding  from  this  freeze,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  pursue  major,  mutual,  and  verifiable  reductions  in 
nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery  systems,  through 
annual  percentages  or  equally  effective  means,  in  a  manner  that 
enhances  stability.  (Kennedy  and  Hatfield,  1982  :  1  t>9  -  1  70 1 

Many  with  bona  fide  arms  control  credentials,  such  as  Representative  !,os 

Aspin  who  termed  the  resolution  "weasel-worded"  (Miller,  19821,  find  it 

difficult  to  support  such  an  ill-defined,  clearly  pol  it ica 1 1 y- i asp i red 

and  perhaps  counterproductive  resolution.  One  might  hope  for  a  more 

balanced,  factual  assessment  in  this  emotionally-charged  arena  but 

Freeze  obviously  has  no  such  pretentions. 

The  banality  of  the  Kennedy-Hat f ie 1 d  book  is  particularly  apparent 
after  reading  Nuclear  War:  What ' s  In  Pt  for  You ,  largely  written  by 
Roger  Molander,  a  former  member  of  the  National  Security  Council,  for 
the  Ground  Zero  organization.  Although  occasionally  lapsing  into  the 
unforgiveably  cute  (e.g.,  chapter  titles  like  "From  Toy  land  to 
Never-Never  Land"  and  referring  to  a  Soviet  military  officer  as  "Ivan 
the  Targeteer"),  the  book  presents  in  a  relatively  thoughtful  manner  the 
history,  current  condition,  and  possible  future  consequences  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  It  vividly  depicts  the  destructive  power  of  nuclear 


weapons  (by  nov,  a  pro  forma  ritual  but  one  which  surely  should  not  he 
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neglected),  the  new  technolog  i  es ,  alliance  problems,  nuclear  doctrinal 
inconsistencies,  and  problems  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets.  Molander 
does  not  delve  into  all  the  intricacies  and  complexities  of  these 
subjects;  that  is  not  his  scope  or  purpose.  But  he  does,  a  ...  minimum, 
attempt  to  portray  how  the  existing  relationships  make  the  sudden,  cold- 
turkey  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  a  much  more  unlikely  event 
than  Kennedy-Hat f ;o id  would  have  one  believe. 

One  should  not  underestimate  Molander's  purpose:  through  a  series 
of  plausible  scenarios  and  application  of  "limited  war"  conditions,  the 
book  argues  that  nuclear  war  is  not  impossible--although  surely 
unintonded--and  that  citizen  action  is  one  way  to  lower  the  probability. 
It  provides  sufficient  information  to  inform  and  perhaps  even  motivate 
the  interested  reader,  certainly  enough  so  he  or  she  can  pose 
knowledgeable  questions  and  recognize  stra  ight forward  answers.  The  book 
is  surely  slanted  but.  at  least  the  reader  has  some  notion  that  the 
nuclear  competition  is  multifaceted,  that  the  nuclear  doctrine  might  be 
deadly  but  it  is  discernible,  and  that,  with  application,  the  concerned 
citizen  can  possibly  have  some  effect  on  the  nation's  nuclear  arms 
policy.  These  goals  are  somewhat  modest  and,  by  and  large, 
wo  1 1 -art icu 1 ated  by  Molander.  The  reader  of  this  journal  would 
certainly  have  preferred  to  see  a  complete,  thorough,  and  balanced 
assessment  of  these  issues,  but  that  is  not  his  purpose;  one  should  be 
careful  not  to  force  one's  preferences  upon  an  author,  to  have  him  or 
her  write  the  book  that  the  reviewer  wants  to  see  written. 

Katz's  Lijfo  After  Nuclear  War  in  many  ways  is  similar  to  Freeze  and 
Nuclear  War.  All  reproduce  maps  showing  how  various  levels  of  nuclear 
explosives  would  decimate  American  cities  and  suburbs.  But  Katz's  boox 
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goes  well  beyond  the  casualty  figures  and  examines  many  of  the  post- 
attack  problems  that  might  occur.  In  this,  he  performs  a  valuable 
service,  for  most  analyses  stop  with  a  simple,  horrific  body  count. 

Katz  asks  such  critical  questions  as:  what  sort  of  economic  system 
would  prevail,  particularly  once  one  moves  beyond  a  local  environment? 
What  about  problems  of  political  legitimacy?  Could  the  education  system 
recover  to  the  benefit  of  future  generations?  Would  regional  and  ethnic 
rivalries  erupt?  And  what,  in  general,  is  the  durability  of  existing 
political  structures  after  the  terrible  trauma  of  nuclear  war?  Katz 
claims,  and  one  is  hard  pressed  to  disagree,  that  current  nuclear 
conflict  contingencies  are  predominantly  concerned  with  war  prevention 
and,  lately,  war  fighting;  there  is  some  thought  to  civil  defense  but 
not  as  a  central  theme  in  nuclear  strategy.  Katz  asserts  that 
contemporary  thinking  has  failed  to  appreciate  "a  sense  of  the 
uncertainties  and  ambiguities  associated  with  effectively  using  the 
surviving  physical  and  human  resources,  reestablishing  social  bonds,  and 
promoting  political  trust."  (Katz,  1982:241) 

Although  his  evidence  is  admittedly  (and  gratefully)  problematic, 
Katz  does  raise  several  germane  points  that  are  worth  closer 
examination.  These  are,  however,  ultimately  second-order  inquiries  to 
more  central  questions .[ 1 ]  He  assumes  that  somehow  a  nuclear  exchange 
can  be  terminated  at  some  level  where  a  functioning,  industrial  society 
still  exists,  or  can  be  put  into  order  with  a  manageable  amount  of 
inconvenience  or  jury-rigging.  Katz  fails  to  address  how  the  war  ends 
at  this  limited  scale  of  destruction.  His  concern  is  how  one  mails  a 
letter  to  Aunt  Martha  given  that  the  mailbox  has  been  incandescent ly 

[1|  Katz'  book  inevitably  brings  to  mind  Tom  Lehrer's  ballad  to 
nuclear  warfare,  "We'll  All  Go  Together  When  We  go." 
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fused  shut;  lu>  usefully  asks  if  some  sort  of  mail  distribution  system 
can  bo  patched  together  that  can  locate  Aunt  Martha  without  asking  if 
she  is  still  alive.  In  short,  Katz  raises  a  number  of  important  post¬ 
war  questions  dealing  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  shattered 
political,  economical,  agricultural,  medical  and  educational  systems  and 
services.  In  this  sense,  lie  performs  a  genuine  service  in  broadening 
the  terms  of  the  debate  but,  to  do  so,  he  neglects  the  more  important 
question  of  how  one  arrives  at  the  post  nuclear  exchange  world. 

Sir  Solly  Zuckerman's  Nuclear  1  Hus  ion  and  Reality  is,  overall,  the 
best  balanced  of  the  books  reviewed  here.  Sir  Solly  has  observed  the 
nuclear  arms  race  from  an  intimate  position  for  virtually  as  long  as  it 
has  been  run;  such  involvements  prevent  him  from  straying  too  far  amiss. 
He  convincingly  argues  the  danger  of  assuming  that  limited  (or  theater) 
nuclear  exchanges  can  be  (or  remain)  limited,  that  any  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  rapidly  escalate  into  a  full-scale  barrage.  He  therefore 
urges  that  NATO  conventional  forces  be  built  up  to  obviate  any  need  to 
exercise  the  nuclear  option,  a  position  increasingly  voiced  under  the 
"no  first  use"  doctrine  (the  most  visible  example  being  Bundy  et  al., 
1982).  But  even  Zuckerman  can  be  somewhat  simplistic,  as  when  he 
ascribes  the  main  impetus  of  the  arms  race  to  the  scientists  and 
engineers  who  design  and  manufacture  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery 
systems.  Surely  our  understanding  of  the  arms  competition  has  moved 
beyond  the  "mi  1 itary- indust ria 1  complex"  explanation.  Still,  this  is  a 
thoughtful,  concise  book  worth  an  evening's  read. 

Lastly,  one  turns  to  Jonathan  Schell's  The  Fate  of  the  Earth , 


probably  the  most  pretentious  (witness  its  title)  and  flawed  of  the 
books  reviewed.  But  it  is  also  the  most  important,  for  in  many  ways,  it 


has  served  as  the  normative  catalyst  of  the  anti-nuclear  movement.  His 
examples  of  a  thermonuclear  holocaust  are  no  more  graph  i c- -a  1 1  hough 
better  written- -than  other  authors,  nor  is  his  litany  of  secondary 
effects  (e.g.,  the  effects  on  the  food  chain  and  the  possible  depletion 
of  the  earth's  ozone  layer)  any  more  convincing.  But  these  are  just 
preliminary  groundwork  to  Schell's  main  thesis--that  mankind's  major 
obligation  is  to  its  future  and  the  "fact"  that  nuclear  war  literally 
destroys  whatever  future  may  exist.  N'o  cause,  he  argues,  can  relieve  us 
of  that  burden.  Some  (e.g.,  Kinsley,  1982)  have  claimed  that  Schell  has 
no  right  to  impose  his  set  of  values  upon  the  body  politic.  Perhaps, 
but  few  should  contest  Schell's  sincerity  in  explicitly  raising  the 
profoundly  moral  issues  that  have  too  long  been  neglected  in  the 
ethically  sterile  discussions  which  have  characterized  mainstream 
nuclear  doctrine.  Whether  Schell  is  right  or  wrong  in  assuming  his  high 
moral  ground  is  the  normative  prerogative  and  responsibility  of  the 
individual  reader;  at  the  very  worst,  however,  Schell  forces  the  reader 
to  confront  these  issues  directly.  And  this,  in  spite  of  his  grandiose 
style  of  writing,  is  why  this  book  warrants  careful  attention. 

Schell  probably  does  not  expect  to  have  his  thesis  accepted 
uncritically;  he  admits  his  data  are  open  to  wide  variation  and 
interpretation.  But,  given  his  "evidence"  and  logic,  lie  has  the  courage 
of  his  conviction  to  realize  where  his  positions  will  take  him.  He 
admits  that  the  nuclear  weapons  demon  cannot  be  put  back  in  the  bottle, 
that  even  with  a  nuclear  disarmament  treaty,  the  extant  scientific 
knowledge  would  always  allow  a  nation  to  reconstiuct  this  u-timc. 
weapon.  Similarly,  to  rely  on  conventional  weapons  to  p:e-.e:>.  •  u 

sovereignty  is  to  invite  a  nation  to  cheat,  to  build  ,  ••  •  i: 
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weapons  and  thus  begin  the  nuclear  anus  race  towards  extinction  once 
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reached.  In  sum,  the  task  :s  noiiii'.;,,;  less  titan  to  reinvent  po1  it  ics" 

>  p .  1120).  Schell's  proposal,  past  an  immediate  unclear  freeze,  is  some 
io:m  of  functioning  world  government  ,  Lit. it  is,  t  ■  »...mdonment  of 
national  sovereignty  and  perhaps  individual  liK‘"  as  a  means  of 

retreating  i  rom  the  niicle.n  precipice,  for  any  1  •<<>  avers,  is  better 

titan  no  life.  Scholl  does  not  acts  illy  sty  "belt  red  than  dead"  bat 
lie  surely  cou  U1  not  disavow  such,  a  position.  Again,  whether  he  is  right 
or  wrong  is  a  matter  or  individual  .  ho  ice,  but  at  least  he  sets  the 
nermitive  cards  on  the  table  and  foi  c.es  one  to  draw  or  stand  pat. 

FOR  BKTTKK  OK  WORSE 

What  might  w » •  corn,  lude  about  tliese  hooks  taken  as  a  corpus?  The 
judgment,  of  course,  must  he  mixed.  On  Lite  negative  side,  they  all  make 
the  same  obviously  unarguable  point--Lh.it  nuclear  war  would  be  a 
monumental  tragedy  nobody  desires--th.it  few  this  side  of  sanity  would 
doubt.  Furthermore,  they  draw  from  the  same  source  documents,  such  as 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment’s  study  of  unclear  war  COTA,  1‘179)  . 
Most  honestly  admit  then  data  are  highly  speculative  t Kennedy -Hat f i e Id 
being  the  le  ist  frank,  in  this  i  egard  I  and  their  estimates  ire  subject  to 
great  uncertainty,  Vet  they  choose  to  stress  the  pessimistic  side  of  the 
(iistribut  ion.  Molander  and  Tin  kerman  present  more  thoughtf  ul 
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as.v'ssuii'iiis  than  Kennedy -Halt  ield  and  Si. In- 1  l  .  It  s', on!  i  come 
surpri.se  that  the  d  i  1  igent  reader  con  !<i  i'  in  i  w:v  inica.  it  i  ts  •  :■  ks  or. 
nuclear  strategy,  weapons  ,  and  the  i  r  ciutui  i.il  ive  e:  i  i-cis  .  7h  is  is 
perfect  ly  understandable  given  that  the  shat  ed  oh  'u-ct  ive  ot  t  b.ese  books 
is  to  move  people  to  political  action,  1  rr.ovent.-iu  which  is  probably 
better  generated  by  the  somewhat  simplitied  "u-.der:,  t  i:id  i:;.;’’  o!  ti.e 
'facts"  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  reviewed  literature  serves  .1  wo-'thwhile 
function  by  bringing  a  previously  isolated  but  critically  inij  rtaut 
drama  onto  center  stage.  Each  book  has  distinct  policy  orient  it  ions, 
although  addressing  different  levels  fe.g.,  Kennedy-Hat f  ie  hi  call  for 
immediate  political  action,  Katz  poses  analytic  issues,  and  Schell  :s 
much  more  philosophical).  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  books  provide 
sufficient  information  and  impetus  to  the,  reader  so  mat  he  or  she  can 
intelligently  participate  in  the  political  exchange  which  will  determin 
the  nuclear  stance  of  the  United  States.  The  physical  destruction  of  a 
nuclear  exchange  and  its  psychological  and  social  effects  are  certainly 
made  apparent.  Katz  is  particularly  useful  in  raising  some  heretofore 
neglected  problems  of  a  post  nuclear-exchange  society.  And  Schell, 
claiming  that  psychological  barriers  have  prevented  us  from  confronting 
the  consequences  of  the  nuclear  catastrophe  in  the  past,  forces  one  to 
address  the  ethical  underpinnings  of  a  world  with  nuclear  warheads. 

There  is  no  reason  in  a  democratic  society  why  nuclei]-  we  ipons 
debates  and  decisions  should  be  left  to  the  annomted  members  oi  the 
nuclear  priesthood.  To  the  extent  that  these  books  (and  others  like 
them)  open  up  these  issues - -perhaps  even  make  nuclear  po 1 i cym  ike rs  and 
strategists  be  more  art icu 1  ate- -they  serve  a  valuable  purpose.  To  this 


r«".  ii'Ufv's  mind,  t  he  ich  jevemont  oi  tin.--,  pwrp 


,)sc--.i!i  -ill  imment  I  wuu ! 


:*..*'.  grunt  .it  this  point  in  t  : ■  debut  ••  or  t  ir  • — n.  .:d  'i.twoigh  th*- 
nog  it  :v<‘  assessments  pi'si'i!  ihc,  <• .  (it.  !  g *  *.  i  mat  .  ■  y  worry  t  hat  *  he 

lev!  .•*  ifiii:  ■■  do-*  .  i  s  i « » i  j  i  i ;  j  t  ••  1  >  ’••fleet  the  i  n  1 .  ••  f»  t .  t 

t  p  :,.x:t  :*»s  no:  1:<  >»  they  ire  t  r  ms  1  ited  into  •»  po  1  i  c.  j  u>  1  e .  g  .  , 

ho.,  does  :•!«>  ...  . ;  i  :  in  it  .•  .  S  .  nuclear  it  t  ions  will.  K:j  m 

sens  it  ivit.  tes,  or  how  t ; ^  oil"  compare  !  ear  equivalents  )  that.  these 
1  niks  po !'  t  I'lid  . 

Public  debate  is,  of  couise.  a  two-edged  swii  1;  passions  can 
ini  1  aim’  w*»  1  1  is  sab  bie,  tls  y  o.in  move  tin*  Bui  lot  in  of  t]n-  Atomic 
.Scientist's  doomsday  hinds  f r  ighvi;  ingly  l'orw  ir«i  as  well  as  rel iovedly 
back.  This  is  tin*  price  of  a  represontat  i  vo  democracy.  Tli.it  those 
bo  ;ks  prov  id**  s  no  sort  c;  evident  ial  ba*  is  for  the  debate  is  to  their 
a  red  it  md  oar  collective  benefit  One  might  wish  tor  a  more  balanced. 


conprehens  1  v**  appro. ml.  but  that  shot  u.m  i  ;,g  provides  those  more 
know  1 edgeubl c  in  this  area  with  an  undeniable  challenge  and  opportunity 
they  would,  be  sadly  remiss  to  neglect.  For  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  nuclear  balance  nan  determine  the  fate  of  the  earth,  a 
responsibility  tar  too  global  to  tie  monopolized  by  any  clique,  no  matter 
how  well  intended.  Thus,  if  these  books  can  engage  and  perhaps  inform 
the  vox  popu  1  i ,  then  those  who  protest  that  they  give  an  inaccurate 
picture  of  nuclear  ''realities”  should  be  grateful  that  they  have  sparked 
an  interest  in  the  subject  and  strive  to  make  that  picture  more 
accurate . 
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